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SEVEN ENGLISH SONGS AND CAROLS OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

INTRODUCTION 

T HE songs here transcribed from the original MSS, or where 
these were inaccessible from reliable facsimiles, have all been 
printed before, but, with the exception of V, have never been 
really accessible to the musical public. The aim of this book is to 
provide a representative collection of fifteenth-century English 
songs in transcriptions as close to the originals as possible. Early 
songs, especially carols, have too frequently been presented in 
garbled versions 1 , and it is hoped that the present collection will do 
something to show that the original settings are at least as attractive 
and singable as more modern arrangements. 

Most English songs of the fifteenth century are provided with 
two-part settings. The method is to add a discantus over a tenor . 
At first the aim of the composer seems to have been to write a florid 
counterpoint over a tenor consisting of long notes bound by ligature. 
Thus there is a great difference in expression between the two parts; 
though movement is generally by step, the tenor contains a greater 
proportion of leaps (see I). Leaps are, on the whole, approached 
and quitted by step in the opposite direction. 

The parts often move by similar motion; since intervals of fifths 
and octaves are fairly common, there are numerous examples of 
consecutives (I, bars 18-19). Bare passages, such as bars 4-6 of I, 
are not rare. But it must not be imagined that thirds and sixths are 

never employed (see I, bars 14-16). 

• 

Trewe on warn (II) is in a different style. Unlike the previous 
example, this song contains a majority of thirds and sixths; the two 
parts frequently cross; there is no such distinction between discantus 
and tenor as is to be found in I; both voices lie within the same 
compass of an octave. This style of writing, known as gymel, is 
popular in the fourteenth century. There are no other instances 
of it in fifteenth-century song. 

1 Compare V with the version in the Oxford Book of Carols , number 62; 
that in Terry’s Medieval Carol Book (p. 32) is more satisfactory, but it is still 
an arrangement. 

A2 
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The usual form of the cadence is for the tenor to fall by step to 
the tonic, while the discantus rises a semitone to it (I, bars 20-21 ) 2 . 

As the century advances, greater smoothness is attained by both 
parts. The tenor achieves almost the same freedom as the discantus 
in some of the best songs (IV). The cadence formula popular at 
the beginning of the century is adhered to (see IV, bars 24-25; 
V, 26-27). 

The fondness for similar motion remains; some two-part songs are 
written almost entirely in consecutive thirds and sixths. There are 
no examples of such a use of faux-bourdon in our collection, though V 
(bars 19-22) illustrates how consecutive sixths can be used tastefully. 
Consecutive fifths and octaves are now discouraged. 

In the later songs contrary motion is effectively employed, in 
conjunction with similar and oblique motion (see IV). 

It is not until the fifteenth century that three-part writing appears 
in the vernacular. It follows the same general lines as two-part 
writing. At the beginning of the century a florid discantus is added 
over a. tenor, and the contratenor is inserted between these two voices; 
it has the same compass as the tenor, and its style has affinities 
with that part. Later the three parts become more flowing, although 
the discantus is generally more ornate than the two other parts. 

In the best work there is that freedom of movement in each part 
which is characteristic of the polyphonic writers of the sixteenth 
century (VI). The method of construction seems to have been to 
write the contratenor last. For instance, the discantus and the tenor 
of VI are in the normal two-part writing of the period, while the 
contratenor wanders about freely but unsteadily, filling up the 
harmony. 

The practice of writing in consecutive thirds and sixths is also* 
applied to three-part compositions. The contratenor is added one 
fourth below the discantus; it sometimes follows it note for note, but 
a succession of first inversions does not produce part-writing of a 
very high order. 

If the three-part writing of the fifteenth century be considered 
harmonically, it will be found that the common chord and its first 

2 The modes have not been discussed in this introduction; neither has 
the application of musica ficta. Any primer on medieval music will give the 
necessary information—if it be needed. 
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inversion are the combinations allowed. The third of the common 
chord, which is so familiar to us, was not a convention then. It is 
scrupulously omitted at the end of a phrase; the final chord consists 
of tonic, fifth, and octave (VI, bar 17). 

The cadence follows the pattern of the normal two-part cadence. 
The contratenor is added one-fourth below the discantus (VI, bars 
3-4). 

VII contains a fine example of the way in which a more harmonic 
style is applied to three-part writing. Indeed, the piece might be 
called a part-song in the modern sense, so different is it from the 
madrigal style of VI. 

In contrast to earlier English songs, the songs of the fifteenth 
century do not employ the strict syllabic principle. It is customary to 
explain the metrical irregularities of fifteenth-century poetry as being 
caused by the loss in pronunciation of final unaccented e. This may 
be the prime reason for the rough and ready way in which the words 
of most songs have to be fitted to the music. Although the words of 
the first stanza are written, in the majority of cases, under the 
musical notes, the scribe does not always indicate which words go 
with which notes. And, even if he does, we are no wiser as to the way 
the rest of the stanzas are supposed to fit in with the music. 

The question is not, however, so difficult as it may seem. The 
words can be fitted to the music in a number of ways, all of them 
satisfactory. And from what we can see from the MSS, the writers 
and performers cannot have been so particular about the matter 
as we are to-day. 

As a general rule the music is roughly syllabic, especially in the 
carols, where one note in the tenor often stands for one syllable in 
the words (V). Long drawn-out passages on a single syllable towards 
the end of a phrase are, nevertheless, frequent (VII). 

Yet, when allowance has been made for all these melismatic 
passages, there are others to which no words can be fitted. A striking 
example of this can be found in the latter half of III (bars 23-35). 
Stainer suggests that such songs were accompanied by musical 
instruments at the unison. The passage quoted might well be an 
independent final symphony for instruments only. 

Not one of these passages is marked to be played by a particular 
instrument. Such specifications are very rare in medieval music. 
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But the importance of medieval instrumental music should not be 
under-estimated on that account. Contemporary literature mentions 
a considerable number of musical instruments. Chaucer's list is 
well known— 

... That maden loude menstralcyes 
In cornemuse and shalmyes , 

And many other maner pype, 

That craftely begunne pype 
Bo the in doucet and in rede, 

That ben at festes with the brede; 

And many floute and lilting home, 

And pypes made of grene corne. 

{The House of Fame, 1217-1224) 

Chaucer often mentions playing and singing at the same time— 

.. .And pleyen songes on a small rubible : 

Ther to he song som-tyme a loud quinible, 

And as wel coude he pleye on his giterne. 

{The Miller's Tale , Group A, 3331-3333) 

From quotations such as these it is natural to assume that 
instruments were used to accompany our songs. Sometimes, as 
we have seen, they were given short independent passages. 

The music to one line of the words of the songs generally forms a 
musical phrase. Since the usual line employed is the four-stress one, 
the songs which are syllabic are often divided into four- or five-bar 
phrases when reproduced in modern notation (I-V). 

In many of the songs, especially in the carols, music is given for 
the first stanza alone; this also serves for the rest of the stanzas 
(III, IV, V). Repetition of music in this way might be considered as 
an elementary example of musical form. It appears in a more 
complicated fashion in certain songs at the beginning of the century. 
These songs are to be found in MSS which also contain French songs 
of the same metrical and musical type. They exhibit a mannerism 
of the school of Guillaume de Machault—the repetition of a piece of 
music, which ends the first time on a half-close, and the second time 
on a full-close. 

The songs in this class are divided into two sections, A and B . 
A is not normally repeated, but B is, to a different set of words. 
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There is an example of this French form in I. Here, however, the 
scribe has evidently forgotten to insert the extra two lines of verse 
required for the repeat of section B. II, besides being a late example 
of gymel, also illustrates the form; it differs from the previous song 
in that both section A and section B are repeated. Of the later 
fifteenth-century songs, only one (IV) retains something of the A BB 
formula; even here there is no half-close and full-close at the 
end of section B. 

Since these songs are intended for modern performance, it might 
be advisable to conclude this introduction with a few remarks on how 
they should be performed. 

The songs are best sung unaccompanied, in spite of all the 
evidence that they may have been accompanied by some instrument 
or other. The compass of the voices presents no difficulties to the 
modern singer-—it rarely exceeds an octave. The compass of the 
discantus is generally about a fifth above that of the tenor. The songs 
are, therefore, suitable for male or female choirs, but not so suitable 
for mixed choirs. For example, numbers VI and VII could be sung 
by a men’s choir as follows— 

Discantus ■—Tenors. 

Contratenor —First basses. 

Tenor —Second basses. 

The parts would have to be sung a fourth or a fifth lower than 
indicated in the music. 

It will be noticed that the words are reproduced in their original 
spellings. They may, of course, be modernised for performance. 
Those who wish to enunciate the words as they were probably 
pronounced at the time of writing may give the vowels their continen¬ 
tal pronunciation. 5 and p should be pronounced thus—* 

,3 (initial) as in %owre, %owe, and ? } e (II) == Modern English y. 

,3 (after i, y) as in ny$t, sytf, and bryjpt (TV), is pronounced 
as in Scots nicht , German nicht. 

,3 (after o, u) as in bou (V) is pronounced as in Scots 
nocht , German noch. 

p= Modern English th, as in this, except in suppe (I), syppe 
(IT) where the medial consonant is voiceless, as in think . 
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It is stressed that there should be no doubt in the minds of the 
singers as to which notes fit which syllables. Unless a rigid control 
is exercised in this direction, there is bound to be confusion of 
tongues. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Dr Hans Gal for many helpful 
criticisms made during the compilation of this book. Several of his 
suggestions have been followed, and he has been instrumental in 
my avoiding one serious error (at least) in the transcriptions. 


NOTE ON THE TRANSCRIPTIONS 

Stainer's transcriptions of III—VII have been followed for the 
most part; his applications of musica ficta , and a number of his 
emendations have been adopted without comment. A book of this 
size can hardly be expected to contain full critical apparatus. 

On f. 18 b of the Selden MS, the third stanza of IV is fitted to 
music which is practically the same as bars 1—16. Considerations 
of space have made it impossible to print this virtual repetition. 
It might be noted that the music to stanza three contains a flat in 
the key signature. The music on f. 18 a, from which our transcrip¬ 
tion has been made only contains a flat in the key signature for the 
first MS line of the tenor part (bars 1—13). 


GLOSSARIAL NOTES 

I. Danger ] hauteur of the lady; a term from the allegory of love; 
su^t, suppe ] since (both pronounced siithe). 

II. vnlyst] displeasure; hete hepe ] heap of hate; he^e] high; hel] 
heal. 

VI. hert] heart. 

VII. sale ] bargain; avale ] lower; stake] ale-stake, support for a 
garland in front of an ale-house. 

Notes to III, IV, and V will be found at the foot of pages 13, 15, 
and 17. 
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Now Wolde Y Fayne 

1 . Now wolde y fayne su m merthis mak, 
al only for my ladis sak, 

whew y her se; 

but nowe y am so far fro hire, 
it wil not be. 

2. Thow y be for out of her cithe, 

I am her maw bothe day & nygthe, 

& so wol be; 

Therfore wolde as y loue here 
she louyd me. 

3. whaw she is mery, paw am y gladde; 
whaw she is sory, than am y shadde, 

and cause is whye: 
ffor he leuyth not pat louyd 
so wel as y. 

4. She seith fat she hathe seyn hither it write 
That seldyn seyn is sone forgeit; 

yt is not so, 

ffor, yn goode feith, saue only here 
y loue, & no moo. 

5. where-fore y pray bothe nygthe & day 
That she may cast alle care away, 

and leue in rest, 

and euer-more where-euer she be 
to loue me best. 

6 . and y to here to be so trewe, 
and neuer to chaunge for no newe 

Vnto my ende, 

and pat y may in here seruice 
euer to amende. 

for] far; shadde for sadde; hither should be neglected; seldyn 
seyn] seldom seen. 
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As Y Lay 


1. As y lay vpon a ny3t, 
for sothe y sawe a semely 

sy3t- 

I beheld a berde so bry3t; 
a child she bare on honde. 

2 . Here lokywg was so louely, 
here semblant was so swete, 
Of alle my care & sorwe 
she may my balys bete. 

3. I behelde pat swete wy3t, 
and to my-selfe y sayde: 

She hadde y-do mankynde 

vnrySt, 

yf she were a mayde. 

4. By here sate a seruant, 
pat seide al in his sawe; 

he semyd, by his semblant, 
a man of pe olde lawe. 

5. his here was hore al on his 

* hede; 

his ble be-gan to glyde; 
Sheherde ful wel what y sayde, 
& bade me faire abyde. 


6 . “pou wondyrst,” he seide 

skilfully, 

“in pynge k ou hast beholde; 
“and so y dyde trywly, 

“tyl talys were me y-tolde.” 

7. and saide, “she was a-lone 
“maide and moder y-core, 
“and, w/tA-oute wem of man, 
“a childe she hadde y-bore. 

8 . “They pat y vnworthy be, 
“she is mary, myn owne wyf; 
“God wote she hadde neu er 

childe by me 

“& 3yt y loue here as my lyf. 

9. “But er euer y wyste, 

“here wombe be-gan to ryse; 
“y telle 3ow trywth trwly; 

“y note in whoche wyse. 

10 . “y trust vn-to here godenys; 
“she wolde not mysdoo; 
“pat y wyst ful wel, y-wys, 
“for ofte y liaue y-found hit 
so. 


11 . “That rather a maide sliolde 
“w/tA-oute man conceyue, 
“Than mary mysdo wolde, 
“an soo iosep disceyue.” 


The order of the stanzas is taken from the version in National 
Library of Scotland MS 18.7.21, f. 5b (C. Brown, Religious Lyrics of 
the XIVth Century , No. 58). The order in the Selden MS is: 1, 2, 4, 
6 , 8, 10, 3, 5, 7, 9 and 11. 

benie\ lady; semblant ] appearance; my balys bete] remedy my 
troubles; wy$\ person; sawe ] saying; ble] colour; y-core] chosen to be; 
wem] stain; They] Though; y wyste] wiste i in N.L.S.; y note] l do 
not know. 
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Nowel Syng We 

Nowel syng we bo]?e al & som, 
now rex pacilicus ys y-come. 

1. Exortum est in loue Sc lysse; 

now cryst hys grace he gan vs gysse, 
and with hys body vs bou3t to blysse, 
hope alle and sum. 

2 . De fructu ventris of mary bry3t; 

Bothe god an man in here a-ly3t; 

Owte of dysese he dyde vs dy3t, 

Bothe alle Sc summe. 

3. Puer natus to vs was sent, 

To blysse vs bou5t, fro bale vs blent, 

And ellys to wo we hadde y-went, 

Bothe alle & suwme. 

4. Lux fulgebit with loue Sc ly3L 
In mary mylde his pynon py3t; 

In here toke kynde with manly my3t; 

Bothe alle & summe. 

5. Gloria tibi ay and blysse; 

God vnto his grace he vs wysse. 

The rent of heuen pat we not mysse, 

Bothe alle & summe. 

The burden is repeated after each stanza. 

lysse] joy, delight; gysse ] prepare; dyyt\ put in order; fro bale vs 
blent ] turned us away from destruction; his pynon py$\ set up his 
pennon; wysse] show, guide; rent] reward. 
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